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shape and color alike, it is easy to imagine, 
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“The most common form of the rocks is a 
slightly sloping bare wall, lying in long, dizzy 
sweeps, sometimes horizontal, sometimes per- 
/pendicular, and stretching up and up so high 
as to cheat the valley out of hours of sunshine 
levery day. Here huge arches are carved on 
the face; there long, narrow shelves run mid- 
way, along which and in every available 
crevice, great pines sprout and grow, yet ap- 
pearing like shrubs against the broad height 
of the wall; again, the rock lies in thick folds, 
one upon another, like the hide of the rhino- 
ceros ; occasional columns stand out as if sculp- 
tured upon the surface ; sometimes it juts out 
at the top over the valley like the brim of a 
hat; and then it recedes and sharpens to a 
cone. Many of the various shapes and shades 
of color in the surface of these massive walls 
of rock, come from the peeling off of great 
masses of the granite. Frost and ice get into 
the weak crevices, and blast out huge slices 
or fragments, that fall in boulders, from the 
size of a great house down to that of an ap- 
ple, into the valley below. 

“Over the sides of the walls pour streams 
of water out of narrower valleys still above ; 
and yet higher and farther away, rise to 
twelve and thirteen thousand feet the culmi- 
nating peaks of the Sierra Nevadas, with ever 
visible fields of melting snows. All forms 
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‘, For “The Friend,” 
California. 
a (Continued from page 298.) 
‘Nowimagine,—can you ?—rising up, sheer 
d sharp, on each side of this line of fertile 
huty, irregularly-flowing and variously- 
wned walls of granite rock, thrice as high 
the Connecticut valley’s Mounts Tom and 
oe twice as high as Berkshire’s Gray- 
<, and quite as high as New Hampshire’s 
unt Washington. The color of the rock 
gatly varies. A grayish drab or yellow is 
» dominant shade, warm and soft. In large 
8, it whitens out; and again it is dark and 
ored as if by long exposure to rain and 
wand wind. Sometimes the light and 
k shades are thrown into sharp contrast 
@ single wall. More varied and exquisite 
llare the shapes into which the rocks are 
town. The one great conspicuous object 
the valley is a massive, two-sided wall, 
ding out into and over the meadow, yel- 
sh-gray in color, and rising up into space, 
broken, square, perpendicular, for full three- 
ers of a mile. It bears in Spanish and 
an, the name of the Great Jehovah; and 
easy to believe that it was an object of 
ship by the barbarians, as it is not diffi- 
for civilization to recognize the Infinite 
it, and impossible not to feel awed and 
abled in its presence. ‘ 
In other places these mountain walls of 
fake similar and only less majestic shapes; 
ile as frequently they assume. more fantas- 
ind poetical forms. Here and there are 
and massive domes, as perfect in shape as 
ton’s State-house dome, and bigger than 
entire of a dozen State-houses. The high- 
tock of the valley is a perfect half-dome, 
sharp and square in the middle, and ris- 
near a mile or five thousand feet,—as high 


cluster around this narrow spot. 

“The Water Falls of the valley, though a 
lesser incident in all its attractions, offer much 
that is marvellous and beautiful. Our August 
visit was, however, at the season of their 
feeblest power. It is in May and June, when 
their fountains are freshest, that they appear 
at their best, and assume their proper place 
in the grand panoroma of beauty and sub- 
limity. In the main portion of the valley, 
the Bridal Veil is the first conspicuous fall,— 
now a dainty rivulet starting over a precipice 
nine hundred feet high, but nearly all lost at 
once in delicate spray that sways and scatters 


as sign of its being and its beauty, 
rainbow of promise. 
well chosen ; it is type of the delicate gauze, 
floating and illusory, by which brides delight 


charms. Farther up, before the hotel, 


ea,—over the little lake which perfectly | size in 


Cathedral Spires’ unite the great im-|of cataract passage; but 


yeness, the beauty and the fantastic|fall from top to bottom, it is two thousand 


oun hington is above the level of|see the Yo Semite Fall, perhaps twice the|get the mastery 1 ¢ 
f Ber thei th volume of the Bridal Vell, but distin- Ganttn roid render it Yo Sermite, or Yo-Sem-ite; 
rors its majestic form at its foot. Perfect| guished for its height,—the greatest height} but the true style is Yo Sem-i-te. It is eat 
mids take their places in the wall; then|of any water-fall yet discovered in the world.|for Grizzly Bear, and probably was also ame 
6 pyramids come in families, and mount|It is broken about two-thirds the way down|name of a noted chief, who reigned over t | 
, one after and above the other, as “The|its high wall of rock by projecting masses of|Indians in this, their favorite eevee or 
@ Brothers.’ ‘The Cathedral Rocks’ and'the mountain, giving it several hundred fect|from this chief comes the application of the 
counting its whole’ name to the locality and its marvellous scen- 


teen times as high as Niagara Falls! Now, 
it was a mere silvery ribbon of spray, shoot- 
ing down its long passage in delicate rockets 
of whitened foam. LEarlier in the season, 
when ten times the volume of water pours 
down, it must, indeed, be a feature of fasci- 
nating, wonderful beauty. 

“The valley above this point separates into 
three narrow caiions, and these are soon 
walled in by the uprising rocks. At the end 
of one of these, the main branch of the river 
falls from its upper fountains over two walls, 
one four hundred feet high and the other six 
hundred, at points half a mile apart. The 
lower and lesser fall is called the Vernal, and 
pours down its whole height without a break, 
and forms at the base a most exquisite circu- 
lar rainbow, one of the rarest phenomenon in 
all nature. The upper fall bears the name of 
Nevada, breaks as it comes over its crest into 
a grand blossom of spray, and strikes, about 
half way down its six hundred feet, the ob- 
trading wall, which thence offers just suffi- 
cient slope to keep the water and carry it in 
chasing, circling lines of foam to the bottom. 
This is the fall of falls,—there is no rival to it 
here in exquisite, various, fascinating beauty ; 


and Switzerland, which abounds in waterfalls 
of like type, holds uvuv vf such poouliar 
charms. Not a drop of the rich stream of 
water but is white in its whole passage,—it 
is one sheet, rather one grand lace-work of 
spray from beginning to end. As it sweeps 
down its plane of rock, each drop all distinct, 
all alive, there is nothing of human art that 


and shapes and colors of majesty and beauty|you can compare it with but innumerable 


snow-white point-lace collars and capes; as 
much more delicate and beautiful and perfect, 
however, as Nature ever is than Art. For 
half the distance between the two falls, the 
river runs swift over a solid plane of granite, 
clean and smooth as ice, as if Neptune was 
on a grand sliding-down-hill frolic. 

“The excursion to this head of the chasm | 
from the stopping-place below is through nar- 
row defiles, over fallen rocks, up the sides of 
precipices, and over perpendicular walls by 
ladders, for a total distance of about four 
miles, and is the most difficult and fatiguing 
one that confronts the visitor; but both in 


in the light breeze, and fastens upon the wall,|the beauty of its water-falls, and the new and 
the fabled |rare shapes of rock scenery that it offers, it is 
The name of this fall is| most richly compensating, and never should 


be omitted. f 
“The name that has attached to this beau- 


to hide their blushes and give mystery to their|tiful valley is both unique and euphonious. 
you|It rolls off the tongue most liquidly when you 


of its pronunciation. Most 


ery. The foot of white man never trod its 


is of the Gothic architecture. From their|six hundred feet in height, which is only fif-|limits——the eye of white man nover looked 
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upon its sublime wonders till 1851, when he 
came here in pursuit of the Indians, with 
whom the settlers were then at war. The 
red men had boasted that their retreat was 
secure; that they had one spot which their 
enemies could never penetrate; and here they 
would gather in and enjoy their spoils unmo- 
lested. But to the white man’s revenge was 
now added the stimulus of curiosity; and 
hither he found his way, and, coming to kill 
and exterminate, he has staid, and will forever 
henceforth stay, to wonder and worship. _ 
“The journey from San Francisco to this 
sublime charm in California scenery 18 at pre- 
sent long and tedious. The Yo Semite Valley 
lies about a hundred and fifty miles south- 
east of the city, in a direct line, far up among 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Stockton, at 
the foot of the San Joaquin Valley, is the real 
point of departure for the valley, and from 
here the distance varies from a hundred to a 
hundred and forty miles, according to the 
route traveled. Stockton is a hundred and 
twenty miles from San Francisco, by water, 
—an evening and night steamboat ride; but 
the Pacific Railroad passes through it on the 
way from Sacramento to San Francisco, and 
by the cars it is but a three or four hours ride 
from either of those places. At present, the 
best route on from Stockton is the longest, 
and by way of Mariposa. A day’s stage ride 
up the San Joaquin Valley,—a broad and rich 
area, now greatly given up to wheat-growing, 
and dry and dusty to suffocating degree in 
summer,—leaves the traveller at Bear Valley 
or Mariposa for the night. % 3 ¥; 
“It is twenty-five miles now to the Grand 
Valley; and taking our lunch along, we shall 
ride it comfortably in a single day, and find 
hotel. arcammodations. at night within the 
valley. The day’s ride takes us as high as 
eight thousand feet above the sea level, treats 
us to the finest forest and meadow scenery of 
the Sierras, and drops us down by a very 
precipitous trail to the scenes that have in- 
vited and will so richly compensate us. The 
valley itself is about four thousand feet above 
the sea level; the mountain walls rising up 
from it.range from two thousand to five thou- 
sand feet higher, or from six thousand to nine 
thousand feet high, while on beyond the crests 
of the great range add three to five thousand 
feet to these. It is not at all necessary that 
visitors should bring camping and cooking 
outfits with them; hotels and ranches are 
scattered along either route with sufficient 
frequency to give all essential accommoda- 
tions; but, if they do, they will reap great 
satisfaction in the independence that follows. 
With plenty of blankets, a safe, dry and com- 
fortable bed is ever at hand, and the limit of 
the day’s journey is always your own choice. 
All the distinctive features of the valley may 
be seen in three days; indeed, its great beau- 
ties lie at once and together before the eye; 
we nearly see the end from the beginning ; 
and the valley closes up so sharply, both above 
and below, that it is easier to get in and out 
by scaling the walls than by following the 
stream. But memorable in one’s life is. the 
week spent under the rocks and by the side 
of the waters of the Yo Semite.” 


(To be concluded.) 


“Tf there be faith and the Spirit, they are 
sufficient to the Kingdom of God, without 
any outward ceremonies whatsoever.” 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
Manchester, 10th mo. 26th, 1786. 

My dear Friend,—I am obliged to thee for 
the particular account of the state of the 
church in , though alas! it is a very poor 
one; and I am afraid such is the case too gen- 
erally amongst us every where. Why it is so, 
the cause is as obvious as are the effects; the 
people have forsaken the Lord, and gone after 
other gods; and therefore it is that the Lord’s 
heritage is become desolate, and “the daugh- 
ter of Sion covered with a cloud.” Yet, how- 
ever discouraging the present situation of 
things may appear; however affecting the 
prevailing desolation, so that the standard- 
bearers may be ready to faint, and like poor 
Elijah may be ready to think and conclude 
that they only are left, and their lives also are 
in danger, I do believe there is not only left 
a seven thousand amongst us, “all the knees” 
of whom “ have not bowed to Baal,” and every 
mouth of whom “hath not kissed him;” but 
I do believe the Lord, in unfailing mercy, is 
bringing His work again upon the wheel, and 
that he will yet more and more effectually 
revive it, as “in the midst of the years.” So 
that I would not have us to be discouraged. 
I believe the Lord would not have us be dis- 
couraged, neither grow weary, nor faint in 
our minds; but rather let the hands that hang 
down be lifted up, and the feeble knees con- 
firmed; for the Lord is remembering Sion ; 
He will rebuild her waste places, so that she 
shall yet become the “ perfection of beauty, 
and the joy of the whole earth.” “ Therefore 
rejoice ye with Jerusalem, and be glad with 
her, all ye that love her, rejoice for joy with 
her, all ye that mourn for her, that ye may 
suck and be satisfied with the breasts of her 
cuusolation, that yo may milk out and bo de: 
lighted with the abundance of her glory.” 

The cause is not,ours, “if thou dost well 
shall thou not be accepted?” Let others do 
what they will, let them choose and worship 
what gods they please, “as for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord:” let us thus 
consider and resolve. What! though many 
are offended in Christ, and draw back from 
following Him. Shall we also go away? God 
forbid this should ever be the case with any 
that have known Him, and that with Him 
are the rewards of eternal life. 

Oh that we might be encouraged to perse- 
vere in faithfulness under every permitted 
dispensation, whether to ourselves or to the 
church of Christ? Leaving the effects and 
consequences of things to Him, who hath the 
control of times and seasons, let us be resigned 
to our various allotments, and not murmur at 
the cup which the Father hath given us. Re- 
member, we are but servants and stewards, 
that it will be enough for us if we be found 
faithful. What! though that part of the vine- 
yard be unpleasant to labor in; though there 
be not many mighty works to be done, be- 
cause of unbelief, though the fields should not 
be white unto harvest, but rather the fallow 
ground want ploughing up, that the thorns 
and briers may be consumed; nay, though 
none should believe our report, and “though 
Israel be not gathered,” those who have been 
careful to abide in their lot, who have been 
attentive to the voice of the true Shepherd, 
and given the people warning from Him, 
“shall be glorious in the eyes of the Lord, 
and their God shall be their strength.” 

I wish thee to les —— —— gee this; I ma 


whilst I have been writing ; for, though h 
personally astranger to me, yet my heart 
been filled with earnest prayer for his pre 
vation in the right way of the Lord; “1 
neither things present, nor things to co 
nor height, nor depth,” may ever be abl 
beguile him of his reward, or frustrate in 
measure, the gracious intentions of the 
mighty concerning him. 

I wish for thee, my dear friend, car 
reverent attention, and humble obedience 
every manifestation of duty ; and that her 
thou mayest increase in true riches. 

I am thy affectionate friend, 
‘ Joun THor 


——— ro 
From the “ Leisure Hor 


Punctuality and Integrity. 

In the memoirs of Sampson Wilder, a y¥ 
known American merchant, the follow 
personal anecdotes are recorded. §. Wi 
during a long period resided in Paris, wl 
he was the leader in many Christian 
philanthropic enterprises. He began his c 


mercial career as clerk in a fancy silk 


dry goods store in Charlestown, Mass :— 


MY FIRST START IN BUSINESS. 


I had completed the term of my clerks 
or as it was called in those days, apprent 
ship, in the respectable mercantile hous 
Colonel Henley, in Charlestown, whose wi 
was a sister of the great merchant princ 
that day, Thomas Russell, and was also sis 
in-law of the distinguished merchant, J 
Codman. 

Having enjoyed the great advantage of 
ing personally known to these distinguis 
families, and being then engaged in win« 
up the concerns of my late employers, 
paratory to commencing business on my « 
account, an old country customer eallec 
our store one morning, and after having m 
a selection of several articles which we 
had on hand, and wishing, in order to c 
plete his assortment, half a bale of Ru 
duck, which we had not, I told him that 
might calculate upon having it at the tim 
was to call for the other articles, which 
at one o’clock. 

I soon left for Boston, in order to ob 
the article wanted. Having purchased it, 
not meeting with the truckman who usu 
transported at noon the merchandise 1 
was ready to be taken over to Charlestow 
engaged a young man with a wheelbar 
to take over the bale of duck. After acc 
plishing my other business, I proceeded 
my return home. On reaching Back Str 
leading to Charlestown Bridge, I percei 
the young man sitting upon the wheelbarr 
quite overpowered by the tremendous hes 
the day, and unable to proceed any furt 

Having promised the goods at one o’cl 
and it being already half-past twelve, a 
time to be lost, I immediately seized 
wheelbarrow, dressed as I was in Nank 
small-clothes, with silk stockings, white 
seilles vest, a striped gingham coat, x 
white fur hat. 

Thus I was propelling along the wheel 
row when overtaken by a rich merchan 
Charlestown, Mr. Codman. He wason 
back. “ What,” said he, “Mr. Wilder tu 
truckman?” “Why,” said I, “sir, I. 
promised these goods to be ready fora 
tomer at one o’clock at our store, and a 


acknowledge he has been much in my mind|termined not to disappoint him, and 
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ape man being quite overcome by the in-|on the cheque which I had presented for that 
se heat, it only remained for me to assume] purpose. Said he, “Sir, you should have dis- 


place.” “Good, good !” said Mr. Codman, 
id rode on over the bridge and called at his 
ter-in-law’s at our store. Said he, “I wit- 
ssed a scene just now, in coming over the 
idge, which afforded me much satisfaction, 
ing nothing less than observing your head 
ark with a wheelbarrow loaded with a 
javy package, which it seems he had prom- 
d a customer of yours to be delivered at one 
lock, and it now wants but twenty minutes. 
nderstand,” said he, “that that young man 
about commencing business for himself. 
du may say to him on his arrival, that such 
‘my approval of the energy of character 
aich he has displayed in not hesitating to 
neel the barrow himself rather than disap- 
int a customer, that when he commences 
iness my name is at his service for thirty 
ousand dollars, so long as he does not en- 
tse for others.” i . ‘i 
He immediately mounted his horse on his 
jurn, when he again met me on Charles- 
wn Square, still propelling the wheelbarrow. 
00d, good!” said he again, and continued 
3 route. 
On reaching the store, I found the customer 
ere with his other goods packed, and only 
uiting for the duck, which arrived just in 
ne to be loaded on the team with the other 
ticles. Although very much heated from 
er-exertion and exposure in the sun, the 
it. was not a little allayed on being told of 
estimate with which Mr. Codman had re- 
ded me from this transaction, and the 
Omises which he had made in my behalf. 
A few months after, I commenced business 
Boston on my own account, and although 
had availed myself of the facilities offered 
‘Mr. Codman, yet he consigned to me, a 
w months after, a cargo of Russia sheeting, 
apers, and ducks, which I shortly disposed 
“on commission, which amounted to up- 
ards of three thousand dollars, with the 
8 of which he was so well satisfied, that it 
1 to two or three similar consignments dur- 


ie first year of my business, and which 


ulted in the aggregate to a gain of over 
n thousand dollars. ® 


PRODUCTION TO MY FUTURE FATHER-IN-LAW. 


covered the mistake before leaving the bank, 
as we rectify no mistakes after the persons 
receiving the money pass the threshold of 
yonder door.” 

At thesame time opening my portemonnaie, 
I found to my great alarm that the $500 bill 
which I had placed in it was gone. I at once, 
without saying another word, left the bank 
for our counting-room, when, opening my 
portemonnaie, which had two sides just alike, 
behold, there was the $500 bill safe and sound. 

I immediately returned a third time to the 
bank ; on reaching which the ‘teller exclaim- 
ed, “ Well, sir, come again? Shall I say to 
you that we rectify no mistakes here after 
the person receiving the money shall have 
passed the threshold of yonder door?” “Well,” 
said I, “sir, 1 am determined not to leave this 
bank until the mistake is rectified.” The tel- 
ler then left me to stand in the middle of the 
floor, and went on paying several persons who 
presented cheques at his desk. 

After allowing me to stand for some time, 
the cashier, Mr. Barrel, happened to pass 
near the paying teller, and asked him what 
that young man was waiting for who had 
been standing so long on the floor. “ Why,” 
said the teller, “he pretends that I made a 
mistake in) paying him some money an hour 
or two sgo, and seems not disposed to take 
no for an answer, when [I tell. him that we 
rectify no mistakes.” 

On hearing this, the cashier, Mr. Barrell, 
approached me very courteously, and said, 
“ Young man, you perhaps are not aware that 
the rules of our institution forbid the teller to 
rectify any mistakes, pretended or otherwise, 
which are discovered after the persons receiv- 
ing the mouey shall have left the premises.” 
I replied, “ Your teller has already announced 
to me that fact; but allow me to say, sir, that 
there is a mistake, and that justice demands 
that I should not leave the bank until the said 
mistake be rectified; and I shall persist in 
this determination, sir, whatever be your 
rules and regulations.” 

Speaking with rather an elevated voice, as 
I had become rather excited, it drew from his 
seat the president of the institution, and the 
loud discussion seemed to attract the atten- 


The first and the last time, as far as my|tion of several of the clerks, who fixed their 
collection serves me, that I ever enjoyed|eyes upon the place where I was standing. 


e privilege and satisfaction of being person-|The teller then, in answering the president’s 
ly known or speaking to my late respected| question, said I had become quite obstreper- 


her-in-law, as he afterwards proved to be 
the good Prevsoenee of God, was as follows: 
During the period of my clerkship in the 
e of Colonel Henley, I one day presented 


lich Mr. Joseph Barrell was the cashier, 
d received from the paying teller two bank- 
tes of $500 each. On reaching our store 
harlestown, I opened the portemonnaie 
ith a view to proceed to the counting-room 
leposit the money, when I perceived that 
had three bills of $500 each, instead of two. 
he bills being new, had adhered together, 
tonsequence of which the teller, it seems, 
i paid them out inadvertently. I at once 
bounced the fact to my employer, who con- 


ely returning to the ban 
tify the mistake. 


rred with me in the propriety immedi- 
with a view to 


ous, and evinced a disposition not to conform 
to the regulations of the institution. So, for 
the time being, I was let alone. 

When the business of the bank was about 


cheque of $1,000 to a bank in Boston, of|to close for the day, the very gentlemanly 


cashier, with that suavity of manner which 
characterised all his movements, again ap- 
proached me, and said, “ Young man, have a 
little patience, until the doors of the bank are 
closed, when the teller shall add up his ac- 
counts, and we will investigate and ascertain, 
if possible, if any mistake can be discovered.” 
I then made answer that, “Seeing a disposi- 
tion on the part of the officers of the bank to 
render justice, I will not trouble the teller to 
have recourse to his cash account in order to 
investigate the matter.” I then took from 
my portemonnaie the $500 bill, handing it to 
the cashier, and told him it had adhered to 


« What,” said he, may be your name, young 
man?” Said I, “Names are of no conse: 
quence; my name, however, is Wilder.” 
“Mr. Wilder,” said he, “walk behind the 
counter, and take a seat, and allow me to in- 
troduce you to the president.” “You will 
excuse me, sir,” said I, “as I have been here 
so long; other engagements oblige me to re- 
turn forthwith to our store.” 

The president, cashier, and teller then con- 
sulting aside for a moment, the latter ap- 
proached me as I was leaving the bank, and 
tendered me the acceptance of a fifty-dollar 
bill, which of course I declined, expressing a 
wish that in future they might not be so 
ready to decline rectifying a mistake. 

I little imagined at the time that the cash- 
ier herein mentioned was the honored father 
of her who in after years constituted the 
charm, the delight, and joy of my life. 


For “The Friend.”’ 
Flowers. 

Who does not love flowers! those little 
gems that the Creator has scattered so pro- 
fusely over this beautiful earth, in such end- 
less variety of forms, color, texture and flavor! 
And as the attractive part of the flower is not 
essential to the reproduction of the plant, it 
seems as though they were intended to refresh 
and regale the senses. The more we examine 
and study them, the more we shall find to 
notice and admire. I love to cultivate them, 
and mark the successive stages of their 
growth, from the tiny seed to the perfect 
flower and fruit ; and to many persons it is a 
health-giving employment. But it appears to 
me the love and the care of flewers should be 
kept within proper bounds, and not occupy 
too much of our time and thoughts to the ex- 
clusion of more important objects and employ- 
ments. Like other “lawful things,” may they 
not occupy an “unlawful position” within or 
without. A nosegay or vase of flowers is a 
pretty sight, but is it right to spend too much 
time, or to be too precise in arranging them? 
Will they not look as beautiful put together 
in a more natural and speedy way, more as 
they grow, and savor less of misspent time ? 
Let a sense of the value and the fleetness of 
time influence here as elsewhere, and let us 
endeavor to keep them in their proper places. 
I once felt much hurt to see in the bonnet of 
a young Friend at meeting, a blossom from a 
plant I had given her, believing it to be out 
of place in a meeting for Divine worship, 
and improper as a personal adornment any- 
where. 

In the coffins of our dear deceased friends 
they are especially out of place ; for there, too, 
they abstract the mind from the great object 
that should then especially occupy its atten- 
tion; and is it not an innovation on that sim- 
plicity of attire which the principles of the 
Society of Friends ever leads us to practise, 
and from which we should not depart while 
living, nor in arraying the perishable clay for 
its final resting place, where “all superfluity 
does but rob the poor, and ornaments seem 
mockery.” It may be well to look around 
and enquire from whence we obtained this 
idea, as well as of some other practices which 
seem to be creeping in amongst us, of which 
we read no account in the writings of Friends, 
but which, I fear, may prove like “ the little 
foxes that spoil the tender vine,” the noble 


On reaching the bank, I at once said to the| the two other bills, all of which were evident- 
ler that I had discovered a mistake in the|ly of a new issue, and how I had discovered 
oney which he had paid me shortly before'it, as heretofore stated. 


vine of old fashioned Quakerism; gradually 
leading us into the spirit and ways of the 
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world, its forms and customs out of which we 
are still called to come as much as in the early 
days of the Society. 

Much is said and written, and justly so, 
against indulging in the light and trifling read- 
ing that so much abounds; but I have thought 
perhaps the distinctive features of our loved 
Society were being lost sight of or changed 
more by the reading of what might be termed 
religious literature. The publications of other 
societies, the books and periodicals, and in 
much of the poetry so widely spread: works 
circulating more or less, because so cheap, in 
almost every household, being freely read, be- 
cause “they contain much good,” often with- 
out comment or explanation from the older 
members of the family. Can they fail to exert 
an influence over us? Without wishing to dis- 
parage these writings, which may be trueto the 
principles their authors profess whilst widely 
differing from ours, we may notice in these 
publications generally, the common use of the 
plural language—in some cases even scripture 
quotations changed to it;—the heathen appel- 
lations for the days of the week, and months 
of the year; the Bible called “the Word of 
God ;” set times for, and forms of prayer re- 
commended; singing and music as a matter 
of course; the decoration of corpses and cof- 
fins, and even graves with flowers or other 
ornaments; the custom of wearing “mourn- 
ing,” or being particular to dress in black to 
attend funerals; new year’s, Christmas, and 
birth-day gifts and celebrations, social, bridal 
and other parties, &c., &c., and many other 
customs and ways of the world, into which 
there is danger of Friends becoming ensnared 
before they are aware of it. Is it any wonder 
that the susceptible minds of the dear children 
and youth often receive a bias in favor of such 
things, and soon yield willing assent therata, 
scarcely able to see any inconsistency in them; 
and even some older Friends, who have known 
better days, first enduring, then trying to 
justify, then yielding to the popular current. 
Whilst we are rightly watchful of the ingress 
of unsound doctrines and sentiments from our 
own members, are there not now in the book- 
cases and on the tables of many Friends, 
books and papers whose teachings if followed 
would as surely lead out of Society? Let us 
then have a watch over this avenue; and may 
parents, teachers and concerned Friends be 
more diligent, to bring to view, and explain, 
in a pleasant way, to the rising generation, 
the distinctive features of our loved Society, 
to show them wherein we differ from others, 
and thus early instil a knowledge and a love 
of the principles of Friends, which would 
doubtless make a good impression on many 
plastic and tender minds, and would fortify 
them against the attacks of the spirit of the 
world, which must assail them in various quar- 
ters; in the books they read, the company 
they are often unavoidably thrown into, and 
in their own wayward hearts. 

In some neighborhoods, I fear there is not 
enough mingling together of the older and 
younger Friends, not enough sympathy of 
feeling and freedom between them, whereby 
both may suffer loss in many ways. May 
the dear young people endeavor to draw 
nearer to their elder Friends; love their com- 
pany, lean upon their judgment, and follow 
their advice, by which I am sure their own 
happiness will be greatly enhanced, and they 
may be helped to grow up as “plants of re- 
nown,” prepared to fill the fast thinning ranks 


of our loved Society; and as the dear aged 
and elder Friends find the shades of evening 
stealing on, may they more and more feel the 
necessity and the. pleasure of drawing the 
children as with a cord of love, and by the 
manifestation of true interest in their welfare, 
lead them on, both by precept and example, 
toa love of knowledge and virtue ; that so, by 
the blessing of Him who alone can water, and 
prosper our feeble endeavors to do right, all 
may grow up together a family of love, as 
was the Society of Friends at its rise. To 
these priaciples and practices still let us cleave, 
without abatement or addition, not fearing 
the world’s dread laugh, but looking for the 
recompense at the end of the race—the crown 
that can only be gained by bearing the cross. 


Ohio, 5th mo. 1871. 
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A- SUMMER SCENE. 
BY G. H. BARNES, 


Selected. 


My city friend, come lean with me 

On this gray rock, o’ergrown with yines— 
Below our feet the clover lea, 

Behind us Delaware’s kingly pines— 


And we will scan a rustic view, 
Unwrought by painter’s pencil-play ; 
And, though it homely seem to you, 
It may please your eye for a passing day. 


My picture’s Summer, bright and fair ; 
Summer, of rural mould and mien! 

Of blooming flowers and orchards rare, 
And singing birds and meadows green ; 


Of brooks that ramble still and slow 
Through velvet valleys, ’neath the trees ; 
Of shadows waltzing to and fro, 
To the wind-harp’s witching melodies. 


Look down upon yon interyale, 
Where emerald wavelets seem to pass 
From knoll to knoll, from swale to swale, 
Across the mimic sea of grass. 


The handsome bobolink sways and swing 
On the tiger-lily’s regal crest;  ~ 
His dusky partner folds her wings 


Above the broodlings of her nest. 


Blue swallows swiftly scud the plane 
Of dappled, far-outreaching sky ; 

And the Quaker-coated stable-wren 
Hops in and out right merrily. 


The elder hedges by the road 

Ring to the cat-bird’s elfish notes ; 
And golden-finches there unload 

For us their song-o’erburdened throats. 


Lithe squirrels run on zig-zag tracks, 
Or, boldly poised on post or stake, 
Wave their gray banners o’er their backs, 
And laugh till the orchard-echoes wake. 


High o’er the hill-tops, circling round, 
The bird-hawk spreads her pirdte sail, 

Ear down to catch the twittering sound 
Of sparrows in the hazel dale. 


There’s not a nook nor dewy dell, 

Nor shady copse, on this bright morn, 
But echoes to the blue-bird’s bell, 

Or the yellow-hammer’s hunting-horn. 


List! where the amorous zephyrs play. 
Love with the tresses of the trees, 
How Robin pours his joyous lay 
On the slow current of the breeze. 


But sweeter far than dulcet strains 
Of scented gales or singing birds 
Come childhood’s happy-toned refrains, 
So lightly set to blithsome words. 


See ete: on the dusty street, . 
That quivers in the July sun, . 

A score of little school-bound feet, 
Naked, between the tire-tracks run. 


A noisy troop of lads are they, 
And rosy, merry, gleesome girls— ~ 
Kings, in their barefoot sovereignty ! 
Queens, with a coronet of curls! 


Their kingdom is the fair domain 
Of fresh affection, trust, and truth; 

They’ll never rule the same again, 
Once past the boundaries of youth. 


Below this granite balustrade, 
O’er which we gaze down wooded banks, 
The Ouleout winds its silver braid 
Between the alders’ tasseled ranks. | 


There, haunch-deep in a slumbering pool, 
The soft-eyed, white-horned heifers stand 
Content their heated hoofs to cool 
And drive away the gad-fly band. 
Beyond the rivulet’s thither side, 
The corn-blades shine on the level plain ; 
And down the mead, with sweeping stride, 
The mowers swing their scythes amain. 


And over all, on vine and pine, 
Rock, river, mead, and men below, 

The sunlight, scintillant as wine, 
Enkindles now its roseate glow. 


The eye is sometimes even cloyed 
With woman’s beauty; but we gaze 
With pleasure endless, unalloyed, 
On the sweet light of Summer days. 


And hang whatever scenes you ‘will, | 
Dear friend, upon your gilded walls, 

Few more than this your heart can thrill ! 
None for a purer worship calls. 


————_>—_—- 


' Has the Pulpit Done its Duty. 
When it is considered, therefore, that 1 
dreds of thousands of preachers are ev 
week, and have been through a long suc 
sion of ages, speaking to millions and mill: 
of people, we do not hesitate to say, that 
the pulpit in every place and in every ag 
ita existence, done its duty, war, in Chris 
dom, at least, and thus, perhaps, in all 
world besides, had existed only as a foul | 
upon the history of the past. The pulpit 
been in part, recreant to its trust. J 
whose lips should have echoed the strain 
the angels’ song, making the earth vocal v 
the note of peace thus proclaimed —\ 
should have been employed in extinguish 
the flames of war, and trampling out the 
of their smouldering ashes—have instea 
this, too often fanned the languid spark, 
exasperated the passions that have filled 
earth with carnage and misery. Too of 
the soldier’s coat, if not literally, yet in sp 
has been thrown over the preacher’s go 
To me it always has appeared to be on 
the most affecting and revolting spectacles 
earth, to see Christianity. dragged to- 
drumhead to consecrate the yet unstai 
banners, and made to seek the benediction 
the God of peace upon the symbol of slau 
ter. It is however only the work of its n 
isters, while Christianity-stands by blush 
and weeping over the deeds which are d 
in her name. Doubtless these men are ¢ 
scientious in this sanction given to error; : 
to be conscientiously wrong is one of the m 
dangerous aberrations from what is rig 
Where, Sir—in what page of its own reco 
—does Christianity sanction war as it is « 
ried on in modern warfare? Is it in 
angels’ song at the birth of Christ, “ Glor. 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, gc 
will toward men?” Is it in the benedict 
promised by our divine Lord on the pe 
makers? Is it in his command to love: 
enemies, and when smitten on one vin 
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pn, without resistance or revenge, the other] The Germination of Seeds and Growth of Plants. |portant processes in the transformation and 
the offender? Is it in the apostle’s injunc-| Seeds kept absolutely dry, do not germinate.! germination of\the seed until it has reached 
n rather to suffer wrong than in a litigious|If kept from contact with the air, they remain|the surface of the earth, and put forth its true 
rit to seek redress, even before a civil tri-|sound indefinitely. In order to the successful |leaves. From this time forth it enters a new 
nal? Is it, in short, in the whole genius} germination of seeds, they must be abundant-|existence, and must depend upon the condi- 
d spirit of Christianity? Is it not strange|ly supplied with moisture, heat, and air.|tions present in the air and earth for its sus- 
at Christianity should have been eighteen|Light is necessary to the development of the|tenance and growth. If they are present, the 
aturies delivering its lessons in our world, |plant, but it retards if it does not altogether| plant increases, matures, becomes an herb, a 


d that men should be so ignorant of its na-| prevent germination. 


ve and duties as to need to be told that it is} germination, seeds absorb oxygen, and give 
stile to the spirit of war? It is this pro-|off carbonic acid—that is, a portion of the 
asity to hostility on the part of so many |seed is oxidized, and the process of oxidation 
10 profess it, that has alienated so many/produces heat. Light produces a contrary 
m it, and fostered the infidelity of the age. |effect, it deoxidizes the carbonic acid, or re- 


yw often are we met with the taunt that 
ristendom has been as deeply involved in 
is dreadful practice as the Pagan and Ma- 
metan nations. We deplore the fact, but 
| deny the inference that it is sanctioned 
the New Testament.—From a speech de- 
red in Exeter Hall, England, by J. Angell 


Nes. 


Deaths in India caused by Serpents.—Aston- 
ment has been often expressed at the great 
wily destruction of human life in India 
m the ravages of tigers, wolves and other 
id beasts; and equally strange and sad is 
destruction caused by venomous reptiles. 
compared with Europeans, the native in- 
jitants of India are a feeble and apathetic 
#, and seem to place a low estimate on the 
ue of life. Superstitious fears also, in many 
es, deter them from destroying tigers, 
kes, &c., even when the opportunity offers 

ing it without danger. “A St. Patrick,” 
Sthe Pall Mall Gazette, “is evidently want- 
in India as much as ever he was in Ireland. 
Ting the year 1869 no fewer than 11,416 
"sons in the Bengal Presidency died from 
reffects of snake bite. The return giving 
his information has been carefully compil- 
; all the merely sick and wounded have 
® omitted, as well as those sudden deaths, 
lich in India are often attributed to snake 
8 by heirs to property unduly eager for 
ir inheritance. Such a mortality from 
hh a cause is sufficiently startling to afi 
glishman ; but the more surprising fact 
fains that this destruction of human life 
38 on year by year, and no efficacious means 
jadopted to check its ravages,” 


re 


——-.—— 
Selected. 


ih! my cry, my soul’s breathing, my in- 
1 spiritual travail, my watching and pray- 
‘have been, “O Lord, preserve and keep 
in thy holy fear, in humility, in the sense 
thy Power; that I may never depart from 
se, nor from thy covenant; that I may 
ver dishoner thy Truth, or our holy profes- 
.’ And hitherto the Lord has helped me 
‘my ae journey and race towards the 

. I ascribe the glory and praise only to 
, who giveth power to the faint, and to 
mofno might He increaseth strength}; and 
m in my weak estate, hath manifested 
ength. Salvation and strength come from 
n, who is the God of our Salvation, that 
‘redeemed ones may sing of his Salvation ; 
of his judgments and mercies, and ascribe 
tvation to our God, and to the Lamb that 
3 with Him upon the throne, in glory and 
jesty forever.—G@ Whitehead. 
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itillest streams oft water fairest meadows ; 
the bird that flutters least, is longest on 


solves it into its primary elements—carbon 
and oxygen. 

The amount of heat required to germinate 
seeds, varies with the kind. Wheat, rye, and 
most of the grasses germinate at a lower tem- 
perature, than oats, barley, flax, and Indian 
corn. Many of the exotic vegetables culti- 
vated in our gardens, require much heat and 
moisture to induce germination, and hence, it 
is usual to start them in hot-beds. They 
gradually however, become more hardy, and 
germinate more kindly after becoming par- 
tially acclimated. So plants taken from a 
cold climate to a warm one, change their con- 
stitution somewhat, and after many years if 
taken back to a colder climate, they will be 
found to have lost some of their hardiness. 

In the process of germination, seeds also 
actually give off heat, so much so sometimes, 
if placed in masses, as in malting, as to sensibly 
affect the air. The heating of grain when 
wet, and laid in piles, is a phenomenon familiar 
to many. The moisture and heat being right, 
the grain sprouts, heat is germinated, and the 
transformation of starch or gum, to sugar is 
effected, by its combination with acid, for 
daring germination, acetic acid and a peculiar 
substance—diastase—is formed which has the 
power of converting starch into sugar. Sugar 
contains carbon, and carbon is necessary to the 
plant. This had been previously stored up in 
the seed to support it until it can push forth its 
plumule and radical—the first rising above 
ground, and the latter pushing its way below. 
The first to form leaves, and the latter to 
draw nourishment held in solution by the 
moisture of the earth. 9% 

The embryo plant is contained in the seed, 
and may be easily seen by dissection under 
the microscope. The primary leaves of many 
seeds, as the leguminous peas, beans, &c., are 
formed of the two lobes of the seed itself. 
These rise immediately above ground. In 
other cases—as in wheat—the seed remains 
below ground, and is gradually absorbed, just 
as the seed-leaves of beans are partially ab- 
sorbed above ground. The sugar, however, 
cannot be converted into woody fibre until 
after the appearance of the true leaves; hence 
all plants while in the sead-leaf are very suc- 


During the process of} plant or a tree. 


If the proper conditions are 
not present it becomes enfeebled, lingers, and 
perhaps dies outright. It is the province of 
the progressive farmer to supply these éondi- 
tions, so far as he may be able. Many of them 
are within his reach. He can attend to the 
drainage of his land, so that the soil does not 
become saturated with water, for when so 
saturated air cannot enter, and without air 
the seed must perish. Without sufficient heat 
the seed will not germinate. Drained soils 
are warmer than undrained ones, and with- 
out being wet they are always moist. Ifthe 
soil does not contain water in a free state it 
will contain air. This airis being constantly 
decomposed, and in the act of decomposition 
it gives up its heat to the soil, and heat is one 
of the necessary conditions of growth. 

After the root has put forth, it is necessary 
that in this early stage of growth, it should 
come directly in contact with soil in a finely 
comminuted state, that it may directly draw 


its nourishment therefrom. If the soil is 
lumpy and cloddy, it is possible that not more 
than one tenth of the soil is really available 
to the plant, and consequently it must suffer, 


perhaps die. But if the cultivator has honest- 
ly done Ais part, so far as common sense and 
reason may dictate; and above all, if he has 
been careful to read such works bearing upon 
his profession as he may be able to procure, 
and apply this knowledge by the light of 
reason, he need not fear but that Providence 
will grant him increase in the season thereof. 


, : For “The Friend.” 
Religious Reformation in Spain. 

In the days of Luther and his fellow re- 
formers, Spain partook. in the movement, 
which at that time agitated much of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and many of her inhabitants 
became prepared to renounce the errors which 
had gradually crept into the Roman Catholic 
Church. This return towards the original 
principles of Christianity, was checked by the 
bigotry of the Spanish government, which 
consigned to the tender mercies of the Inqui- 
sition such of its subjects as avowed their dis- 
sent from any of the Papal doctrines or de- 
erees. In that intolerant age, Spain seemed 
pre-eminently intolerant. In no other coun- 
try were so many thousands burnt at the 
stake, or subjected to other punishments on 
the charge of heresy. The reform appeared 
to be crushed out by these severe measures, 
and a state of spiritual darkness settled over 


culent. The sugar, by losing some atoms of|that unhappy country. At that time she was 


the elements of water, is converted into woody 
fibre. Sugar is composed of carbon .12, oxy- 
gen .12, hydrogen .12. It becomes woody 
fibre by losing four atoms of oxygen and four 
of hydrogen. In the laboratory, nitric acid 
has the effect to change starch to woody fibre, 


and since nitrogen exists largely in the air, it 


is perhaps. the effect of the nitrogen which 
causes sugar to be converted into woody fibre, 


and it is well known that the effect of dilute 


acid upon starch is to promote the formation 
of sugar. 


These, therefore, are some of the more im- 


one of the most powerful nations of Europe, 
but she has since then gradually sunk in the 
scale of importance, till the caustic language 
of Edmund Burke truly described her help- 
lessness, when he spoke of Spain as a whale 
stranded on the coasts of Europe. ; 

A curious illustration of the extent to which 
the Autos-de-fé of Philip II. and other Spanish 
sovereigns were celebrated, has recently come 
to light at Madrid. It had been determined 
to erect some buildings on a vacant space to 
the north-west of the city, which in olden 
times had been the burning ground of the 
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Inquisition. In finding suitable foundations, 
the workmen made a deep cutting through 
the soil and rubbish which had been accumu- 
lating for many generations. They came 
upon a subterraneous mound of human re- 
mains. The dust was black and shining as if 
steeped in oil, and formed a horizontal layer 
or bed, which stood out in the broad open 
trench from the white gravelly soil on which 
it rested, and with which it was covered over. 
It was largely mixed with calcined bones, 
with skulls having tufts of hair in some in- 
stances adhering to them, and jaw-bones with 
human teeth, and bits of charcoal. I. A. 
Wylie, who travelled in Spain in 1869, and 
from whose work our information is chiefly 
derived, visited this spot, and describes the 
dark stratum as resembling a coal seam, and 
extending about 100 yards in length. It 
abounded in bones, and in bits of burnt wood, 
the remains of the faggots used in the execu- 
tion of those condemned as heretics. 

For a century past the power of the Papal 
clergy has been weakening in Spain. The 
increase of education, and the intercourse with 
other nations, where greater freedom of re- 
ligious belief existed, would naturally produce 
this result. The introduction and spread of 
the Bible has no doubt contributed materially 
_ to the spread of sound sentiment, and the 
loosening of the chains of the ecclesiastical 
authority. The Bible and Missionary Socie- 
ties of Great Britain were chiefly instrumen- 
tal in introducing to Spanish readers, Bibles 
and other religious books of a Protestant 
character. This was a work of much difficulty 
owing to the vigilant opposition of the priests 
and the government; but the demand that 
arose for the works supplied a strong stimulus 
to the skill and courage of the importers, and 
the number of copies circulated was very 
large. How these efforts were regarded by 
the ecclesiastical authorities may be seen from 
the charge published by the Bishop of Cadiz, 
in which he mentions his “ profound grief,” 
that “the Protestant Bible Societies, and as- 
sociations for the distribution of bad books, 
are redoubling their efforts for inoculating 
our Catholic Spain with the venom of their 
errors and destructive doctrines.” An address 
of the priest in the same year, appeals to the 
“government of her Majesty,” for the exer- 
cise of all the rigor of the law against those 
who “had infested Catholic Seville with Bibles 
and other pernicious books.” 


One of these earnest laborers had distri-|fair—I had no time to count their contents. 
buted 60,000 copies with his own hand. An-|Our house was ransacked for anything in the 
other who penetrated the wild fastnesses of form of books or tracts or gospels. Anything 


the Sierras Nevada and Morena, says that he 
lived among the hardy mountaineers for 
months at a time, devoting every spare mo- 
ment to copying the Gospels, and some o 
Paul’s Epistles, upon large sheets of paper, 
which have been again exactly copied and 
extensively circulated. “ From Seville I car- 
ried five Bibles, all I could procure, to as 
many influential men who lived in these out- 
of-the-way districts; and they have lent them 
about, till I believe nearly every book in the 
whole Bible has been copied and recopied.” 
Since the revolution of 1868, all restrictions 
on the free circulation of the Scriptures have 
been removed, and by the new constitution 


of Spain, bearing date 1st of 6th mo. 1869, the |be lost.—Journal of Win. 
public and private exercise of all forms of 


worship is guaranteed. 
In the first eight months of 1869, one so- 
ciety circulated 335 copies of the Bible, 7,289 
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New Testaments, 41,749 portions of Scrip- 
ture, and 69,831 tracts. 

During the years immediately preceding 
the revolution, a little band of Spanish refu- 
gees, driven from home by persecution, had 
found an asylum in Gibraltar. In 1868 they 
concluded to form themselves into a church 
or congregation. About five months after- 
wards the success of the political revolution 
opened the way for their return to their na- 
tive country. General Prim halted aday at the 
little town of Algesiras, opposite Gibraltar. 
A deputation from the infant reformed church 
of Spain called on him, and informed him that 
they belonged to those who were persecuted 
by the late government as being bad religion- 
ists. “Then I have to tell you,” replied Prim, 
“that you may enter Spain with the Bible 
under your arm.” They availed themselves] finished lamps, and the light with which 
of the door thus set open before them, and|is supplied can be lighted or extinguished 
meetings were soon established in many of|the glowworm as occasion requires. Th 
the more important towns of Spain. These|a very necessary arrangement, as, by plac 
have been largely attended, and many hun-|her light under a temporary eclipse, the g 
dreds have joined in communion with the re-| worm is enabled to elude the notice of 
formers, Several newspapers aré now pub-|turnal birds, and thus to avoid the pursu 
lished which advocate the principles of reform, | her enemies. 
and their articles are often copied into the} Although a poet has told us, that “ fa 
political journals. light their tapers at the fiery glowwo 
__ The following account furnishes us with an| eyes,” patient investigation has found out 
illustration of the state of feeling which exists|the illuminating power possessed by thes¢ 
in Spain. In the fair held at Barcelona dur-|sects is contained in two little bags filled v 
ing Christmas week, the agent of the National|a soft yellow luminous substance placed. w 
Bible Society of Scotland opened a tent for|in the abdomen. These bags or sacks ha 
the sale of the Scriptures. This roused the|transparent outer covering or envelope, 
indignation of some clerical officials, who did|sembling a cap in shape, and the surfac 
all in their power to excite a riot among the|this cap is traversed with a network com 
people. The current of public opinion is in-|ed of little hexagons which are convex ab 
dicated in the following extract from a daily|and concave below, the centre hexagon be 
paper published in the town, whose editor|larger than those at the sides. Each of tl 
says: “In the public plaza of the town there|hexagons is furnished with a hair that ca 
has been erected a pretty tent, from which|moved backwards or forwards, and it is § 
there are sold Bibles and other Protestant|posed that the use of these hairs is to 
books, at an excessively low price. Yester-|vent the admission of dust. The simple 
day afternoon some fanatical sacristanscaused|of respiration will, it is thought, enable 
a perfect scandal by presuming to interfere|¢lowworm. to increase or diminish the li; 
with the sale.” The results of the excitement|There is a communication between the 1 
thus aroused is described as follows by the|sacks we have described, and the lungs of 
agent: “Our receipts, chiefly in copper, were|insect, by means of a small orifice place 
2800 reals, or about thirty pounds, and our|the side of the former. When this orific 
grief was that we were sold out before 8|closed the light is immediately extinguis 
o'clock at night. As it was Christmas-eve|and reappears when itisopened. The po 
we should have continued till morning, the|ofincreasing light possessed by the gloww 

eople turning out at midnight. I cannotjis also thought to depend on quickened re 
tell you the exact number sold. The boxes|ration, as it shines brightest when the 
sent from Madrid were taken at once to the|sect’s motions are most energetic, and co 
quently when the act of breathing is m 
rapid. When not giving light, the lumir 
substance we have described, which is ¢ 
tained in the little sacks, can be absorbed 
the insect. , 

We have spoken of the glowworm as ar 
sect, which it is in reality, and not, as s¢ 
suppose, a caterpillar. The latter is the 
ve of the butterfly, whereas the glowwo? 
a winged beetle. The female gloowworm 
sesses a greater amount of illuminating po 
than that belonging to male beetles.—Z. 
Malley. 


The Glowworm.—N othing is more ren 
able in the contemplation of God’s wor 
creation than the minute care which He 
plays, and the numerous contrivances w 
He employs in the construction and for 
well-being of even the meanest of His 
tures. The insect world opens to our 
a vast field of investigation, as varied as 
inexhaustible, and is calculated to fil 
mind with admiring wonder at the inf 
wisdom which has furnished each species 
organs adapted to its wants, and to thes 
tion it is designed to fill. The tiny g 
worm, with its little lamp shining in 
gloom of twilight, is not a mere dot or p 
of luminous matter. Within the body of 
beetle there is placed a most beautiful 
curious apparatus, like one of our most hig 


would have sold, and just at the busiest mo- 
ment we had to stop for want of stock. Count- 
ing all, 50,000 must, be under the number.” 


Selected, 

Nothing authorizes a man to speak to the 
weighty matters of the church, but the put- 
ting forth of the blessed Head of the church. 
There must be a proper exercise to prepare 
to speak in the humble spirit and authority 
of Truth. If this ground is not kept, our re- 
ligious meetings will become mere debating 
associations ; and learning, wit and worldly| Words cannot set forth what He is, 
influence will finally govern and decide; and|will ever remain to be, towards those 
thus the character of a church of Christ will|trust in Him, and hope in his merey; and 
Evans. still endeavor through all that may hap 
- to them—through all weaknesses, repu 

“Tf we will not move in the Light while |temptations, and exercises, to strive wit 
we have the light, it may be withdrawn, and |true heart to serve the God of their live 
leave us in darkness and sorrow.” John Barclay. 


Chinese Insurance Companies. 


ich has for its object the security of Pe 
y and the equal distribution of individual 
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1 rane 0 f have sold a girl or a boy, and in some instances lin which we move, more or less affecting the 
‘he Chinese Empire is a nation of insur-|a wife, to secure the coveted insurance.—R. |light in which we view things around us; dif- 
e companies. Every kind of organization|_H. Conwell. 


Se ies 
“Tf we are called upon to advocate a cause 


es is fostered there, and receives the moral |@Ver righteous and glorious, should we hold 
ort of the entire community. Their sys-| back because iniquity abounds, and the abomi- 


. lacks the perfection and the stability 


nation of desolation is seen standing where it 


ch characterize the insurance organiza- ought not? Would not that look like coldness 


is of America; but they are nevertheless 
aded upon the same great principle, of 
laring one another’s burdens,” and imper- 
‘ly, answer the same purpose. They in- 
» each other’s lives, and the lives of each 
a's family. They guarantee large crops 
ain or vegetables, and many times war- 
ta certain income from fishing, hunting, 
aing, or whatever else the member’s occu- 
on may be. In some localities these or- 
izations, like “trade unions,” bind them- 
es to keep the initiated in employment or 
‘for the time he is idle. 
‘ealth insurance companies are very com- 
1, but the most general are those which in- 
» the Chinamen against any misfortune, 
aout regard to its cause or character. 
‘se insurance companies are all mutual as- 
ations, not extending, in any case beyond 
llimits of the presiding officer’s acquaint- 
oy They meet at regular intervals, and at 
nes all the misfortunes or losses of 
ibers are reported and discussed, and all 
‘ications for relief which are declared to 
jonsistent and legal are ordered paid, and 
issessment made upon the members alike 
}fray the expenses. In case a man’s crops 
insured, and he is taken sick, the com- 
turns out and works his farm. If pro- 
y is insured against theft, and robbers are 
d lurking in the vicinity, the whole com- 
7 forms an improvised military company 
}ts protection. 6 
‘course there are many men who get 
ling, and the companies often fail because 
lneir dependence upon the popular will; 


jag no capital to make them permanent) 


mo government laws to compel a stability 
}sh would not otherwise be maintained. 
ithe benefits of this insurance are never- 
jess very great; and while it instils in 
ty mind a brotherly interest in each oth- 
laffairs, and creates a desire to see every 
a ber in prosperous circumstances, it also 

the people love peace and sustain all 
ie governmental measures which have for 
jrobject the greater security of person and 
nerty. Were it not for these associations, 
ise existence is dependent upon political 
(quility, the government of China would 
| ago have fallen to pieces. Similar to 

8 old associations, the first of which are 

‘to have been formed three thousand 
#8 ago, are the “Burial Insurance Com- 
ii s,” which are associations that guarantee 
jie emigrating Coolie a burial in the sacred 
of China should he chance to die abroad. 
Dably one of the most active assurance or- 
ations in the world is that at Hong 
‘s which guarantees the return of the 
és to China when Chinamen die in Cali- 

fa or in other parts of the United States. 
4 is the first and only Chinese company 


7 
i th 


bs 


#eh has its regular rates in the payment of| partici 
a certain risk |blunte i t 3 
Without these insurance|to afford that fresh and exhilarating enjoy- 


Qiums, and which assumes 
certain sum. 


panies few Coolies would ever have ven- ment once 
voluntarily to cross the ocean, and|session. A 


of love ?” 
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To those who are accustomed to self-ex- 
amination, and to watch the processes and 
changes going on in their intellectual being, 
it is evident that man is a little world within 
himself, in which his thoughts, his feelings, 
his principles and habits act their several 
parts, either in harmony or antagonism with 
each other, and with his surroundings. If he 
has just views of the position he occupies in 
the creation, a little lower than the angels— 
and of his relations as an accountable and im- 
mortal being, he feels that a weighty respon- 
sibility rests upon him for the right ordering 
of this microcosm, under the guidance and 
aid of Him who has thus created him; to 
whom he owes all that he is and all that he 
has, and to whom he is finally to render a 
strict account. In the performance of this 
important and laborious duty, though he may 
receive ideas and impressions from otherss 
they cannot be made responsible for his 
thoughts, words and actions; neither can they 
fully understand what is going on within him, 
“For what manu knoweth the things of a man 
save the spirit of man which is in him.” The 
character, therefore, which he forms and ex- 
hibits. to the world, is not the creature of 
mere circumstances, and yet his experience 
teaches him that much depends on his asso- 
ciations, his domestic and social relations; 
and that these, with other external objects, 
operate on him differently in successive stages 
of life. 

It may be a disputed point whether time is 
in itself, an active agent in producing changes 
in material things, but certain it is that great 
changes are brought about in, if not by, the 
progress of time ; perhaps not less marked in 
our perceptions and the trains of thought 
arising from them than in most other things. 
Those who have passed the summit of the 
hill of life, and are descending with, what ap- 
pears to them, accelerated speed, to the nar- 
row house appointed for all the living, find 
changes coming over them both as to the light 
in which they view men and things, as well 
as the effect produced on them by the opinions 
of others, or the passing events of the day. 
The wear and tear of the battle of life have 
made inroads on the physical organization, 
especially on the delicate mechanism employ- 
ed for the senses, and these together with the 
mental faculties which they serve, lose, in 
measure,jtheir former keen susceptibility to 
impressions from without, and those that are 
made are less vivid and deep-toned. Long 
ation in the things of life has partially 
the relish for them, so that they cease 


derived from their pursuit or pos- 
similar change seems to take place 


than come without a “policy” many |in, what may be called, the moral atmosphere 


ferently defining their shapes, and sensibly 
modifying their coloring. This necessarily 
must have a corresponding effect on our esti- 
mate of the characters and actions of those 
with whom we are brought into contact, and 
on the emotions they awaken within us; so 
that while society and outward circumstances 
take on altered lights and shadows, the mind 
and heart deals with them differently in 
thought and feeling. 

Keeping these truths in view, how neces- 
sary is it that as old age steals upon us, we 
be constantly upon the watch lest the changes 
indicated are allowed to have an undue influ- 
ence on the opinions we form, or the senti- 
ments we express ; for unless the heart is kept 
soft and warm by divine love, and the under- 
standing quick of discernment in the fear of 
the Lord, the feelings will become harder, the 
temper rougher, and our judgment of others 
more uncharitable. Ifthe beauty and graces 
which ever attend religion appear peculiarly 
lovely when exhibited in the freshness and 
bloom of youth, their absence amid the queru- 
lousness and waning powers of old age, strikes 
us as more pitiable and appalling. 

It may be truly said that, in one sense, 
there is a degree of artificiality in the charac- 
ter which every one exhibits to the world. 
While its object in the irreligious is to display 
commendable traits and feelings which they 
do not possess, making them guilty of hypo- 
crisy, its existence in the good is the result 
of the formation, more or less complete, of a 
new man, grafted on their original fallen na- 
ture. In both, the traits assumed or developed 
are such as the individual believes are best 
adapted to secure the interests he has most 
at heart; the one the fleeting concerns of this 
world, the other the realities of that which is 
to come. But the difference between merely 
acting a character, and being truly that which 
we appear, is rendered more observable as the 
weight of years brings on infirmity. The 
ants man, disciplined and trained by his 

ather in heaven, who has adopted him as 
his child, grows more and more to resemble 
Him of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named ; his path shines more and 
more to the perfect day; but the true linea- 
ments of the dissembler show themselves 
more repulsively as time loosens the hold that 
the exterior coating has had on his conduct, 
and the underlying deformity is more freely 
exposed to view: so that of both the lines of 
the poet is descriptive— 
“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new lights through chinks that time has made.” 

We are all fast growing older, and most are 
hoping, if not expecting, to attain old age. 
Every hour should be employed in so regulat- 
ing the motives and feelings which prompt 
our conduct, that the lapse of time will but 
add to the peace secured in our own breast, 
and contribute to that of our fellow men. 
There is nothing can so clothe our advancing 
years with dignity and honor, as submission 
to the transforming power of Divine Grace. 
This smoothes down all asperities, removes 
all sourness, casts out the spirit of retaliation 
that has crimsoned the history of man since 
the fall, and instead thereof enables to breathe 
unfeignedly for forgiveness of our trespasses,” 
even as we forgive those who trespass against us ; 
and thus it imbues our thoughts, words and 
actions with that divine charity which not 
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only endears to all around us, but makes meet 
for companionship with the saints in light. 

We cannot more forcibly set forth the 
spirit we would desire our readers to aim at 
and attain, than by quoting the following 
from that meek and loving christian, I. Pen- 
ington. 

“Tet all strive to excel in tenderness, and 
in long suffering, and to be kept out of hard 
and evil thoughts one of another; and from 
harsh interpretations concerning any thing 
relating to one another :—Oh! this is unwor- 
thy to be found in an Israelite towards an 
Egyptian, and exceeding shameful and inex- 
cusable in one brother towards another. 
How many weaknesses doth the Lord pass 
by in us! how ready was He to interpret 
every thing well concerning his disciples, 
that might bear a good interpretation! when 
they had all been scattered from him upon his 
death, He did not afterwards upbraid them ; 
but sweetly gathered them again. O, dear 
Friends, have we received. the same life of 
sweetness? let us bring forth the same sweet 
fruits, being ready to excuse, and ready to 
receive what may tend to the excuse of an- 
other in any doubtful case, and where there 
is any evil manifest wait,—Oh, wait to over- 
come it with good; Oh, let us not spend the 
‘strength of our spirits in crying out of one 
another because of evil, but watch and wait 
where the mercy and healing virtue will 
please to arise. O Lord, my God, when thou 
hast shown the wants of Israel in any kind 
sufficiently (whether in the general or in the 
particular), bring forth the supply thereof 
from thy fulness, so ordering in'thy own eter- 
ual wisdom, that all may be ashamed and 
abased before thee, and thy nama be ‘praised 
in and over all.” . 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreran.—On the 13th inst., Jules Fayre commu- 
nicated to the French Assembly the treaty of peace 
with Germany, negotiated at Frankfort. The severity 
of the terms occasioned much emotion‘among the mem- 
bers. In the German Parliament on the 12th, Bismarck 
gave the particulars of his recent visit to Frankfort, to 
confer with the French embassy. He said if the object 
sought had not been accomplished the Germans would 
have taken possession of Paris, and demanded the with- 
drawal of the Versailles forces behind the Loire. The 
treaty which was concluded hastens the payment of the 
war indemnity to Germany. Half a milliard of. it 
(500,000,000 francs) is to be paid by France thirty days 
after the entry of the Versailles army into Paris, and a 
milliard more before the end of this year. Then only 
will the Germans evacuate the forts now held by them 
near Paris. 

The efforts of the French government to put down 
the Paris revolt are continued. After a prolonged 
struggle Fort Issy was taken by the Versailles forces. 
Fort Vanvres has also been captured by them, but the 
garrison escaped by a subterranean passage to Fort 
Montrouge. Clamart, which had been previously cap- 
tured, became so unhealthy from the presence of great 
numbers of unburied bodies, the victims of many en- 
gagements, that the Versailles troops were obliged to 
evacuate the place. These, and other military opera- 
tions, show that the government forces are closing in 
around Paris. The south, south-west and west of the 
city are, however, more especially threatened. 

Although dissensions prevail in Paris, the insurgents 
continue sufficiently united to form a strong and deter- 
mined resistance to the authority of the Assembly. The 
Commune has made a demand upon the Bank of 
France for ten millions of francs. Under orders from 
the Commune the bank was searched for arms, but none 
were discovered. 

On the 18th the insurgents attempted a sortie from 
Port Dauphine. The head of the column was allowed 
to advance a little, when suddenly twenty-eight shells 
were thrown among them, the bursting of which caused 
the death of many and the terrified flight of the others. 

The houses of Thiers and Fayre, in Paris, are being 


torn down by order of the Commune, and the furniture] tion, 39; old age, 9.’ The number of pupils in att 


of the Tuilleries, Elysee and Louvre has been sold at 
auction. The column of Vendome has not yet been 
thrown down as directed by the Commune, At a re- 
cent meeting of the Commune it was demanded that the 
Deputies from Paris to the French Assembly should 
resign immediately, upon pain of outlawry or death. 

The Archbishop of Paris is held in close confinement 
in a small prison cell. U. S. Minister, Washburne, 
made application and was permitted to visit him. He 
applied to General Cluseret for his liberation, but the 
general did not dare to act against the public feeling. 
It-was alleged-that the Archbishop is held by the Paris 
authorities solely as a hostage. ; 

According to a London dispatch the treaty of peace, 
as modified at Frankfort, abrogates the commercial 
treaty between France and Germany, and gives to the 
Germans the control of the railways in the ceded terri- 
tory in consideration of a deduction from the war in- 
demnity of 326,000,000 franes. 

The latest news from Algeria is more favorable for 
the French. The Arab insurgents had been defeated, 
and their leader, Mokrana, killed. 

Buenos Ayres dates of the 14th ult. say, that business 
in that city is entirely suspended, and the place to a 
great extent deserted. The custom-house and all the 
banks were closed. The ravages of yellow fever con- 
tinued, and apparently only ceased when there were no 
more victims. 

John Frederick William Herschel, the distinguished 
astronomer, died in England on the 12th inst., aged 
eighty-one years. } 

In the British House of Commons the government 
bill requiring and regulating the registration of voters, 
was carried by only sixteen majority. 

A steamer left the Thames on’ the 12th, to attempt 
the repair of the broken Atlantic cable. 

A bill has been introduced in the House of Lords, 
providing for the confederation of the Leeward Islands 
in the West Indies, 
his intention to move an address to the Queen against 
sanctioning the ratification of the “ Alabama” treaty, in 
se the arbitrators are bound by rules or conditions 
other than the law of nations and English municipal 
laws existing during the civil war in the United States, 
when the alleged depredations upon American com- 
merce were committed. 

The army regulation bill was further discussed in the 


Earl Russell has given notice of| red wheat, $1.57 a $1.59 ; amber, $1.63. 


ance at the public schools of the city at the beginr 
of this year was 82,891, having increased 1,608 dw 
the year. There are 380 schools with 1,539 teach 
The school expenses of the year were $1,197,902. 

The receipts of the government for the quarter « 
ing 3d mo. 31st last, from customs, internal reve 
public lands and miscellaneous sources, were $90,5 
101. The expenditures for the same period were $ 
414,761, beside which $9,431,986 were: Pte in 
redemption of loans and Treasury notes, and $21,0 
000 in the purchase of U. S. bonds. 

By the late census the entire population of Nevad 
only 42,491, including 3,146 Chinese. Louisiana 
726,915 inhabitants, more than half of whomare colo 
The aggregate number of colored people in all 
States and Territories is about 4,857,000, being an 
crease of 9.35 per cent. since 1860. 

The subscriptions to the new U.S. 5 per cent. | 
amounted on the 13th inst. to $64,447,050. 

The territorial government of the District of Coli 
bia was inaugurated on the 15th, and Frederick Dc 
lass was elected President of the upper branch. 

A Liverpool order, by telegraph, for 5,000 bushel! 
wheat was recently received at Chicago, and the o: 
filled on the same day. The dispatch was sent f 
Liverpool at 11 a. m., and by 4.30 p.m. the grain 
moving towards its destination. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotat 
on the 15th inst. New York.—American gold,,11 
1113. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1174; ditto, 1868, 1134; d 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1093. Superfine flour, $5.30 a $: 
finer brands, $6 a $10.25. No. 2 Chicago spring wl 
$1.55; amber western, $1.58 a $1.61; white Mich: 
and Canada, $1.65 a $1.68. Western oats, 65 cts.; S 
68 cts. Rye, $1.20. Western mixed corn, 78 a 80 
yellow, 79 a 81 cts. Uplands cotton, 164; Orleans, 
ets. Philadelphia.— Superfine flour, $5.25 .a $5 
extra, $5.75 a $6; finer brands, $6.20 a ides we 

e, D1. 
$1.20. Yellow corn, 78 a 79 cts.; western ited, | 
76 cts. Oats, 63 a 65 cts. Bacon hams, 11} a 12} 
Lard,:11} a 114 cts. Timothy seed, £5 a $6. 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Dr 
yard reached about 1,800 head. Choice sold at 8. 
cts.; fair to good, 63 a 75 cts., and common 5 a 6 
per lb. gross. About 10,000 sheep, sold at 7 a 8 
per Ib. gross, for wooled, and 5 a 64 cts. for clip 


House of Commons on the 15th. The opponents of the] Hogs were dull and prices low: sales of corn fe 


measure were violent in their denunciations of the bill, 
it however passed by a majority of 65, 


A Berlin dispatch gives some further particulars of|cts. Lard, 10} cts. St. Lowis—Family flour, $7. 


the treaty of peace negotiated at Frankfort. The French 
are to restore all ships captured’ during the war, or re- 
fund their value in. cases where the vessels have been 
sold.. The navigation treaty of 1862 is to be main- 
tained.. All duties are abolished in Alsace for six 
months. ' / 

Paris dispatches of the 15th express the opinion that 
the fall of the Commune is near at hand. It is stated 
that a wide spread conspiracy exists in Paris for the 
overthrow of the insurgent government. The gardens 
of the Luxembourg are closed to the public, and occu- 
pied by a military force in anticipation of a rising on 
the part of the populace. 

London, 5th mo. 15th. Consols, 93}. U.S. 5-20’s, 
1862, 903; of 1867, 92}; ten-forties, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 73d.; Orleans, 7 $d. 

Unitep Statrs.—On the 10th the U. States Senate 
convened in Executive session, and the treaty prepared 
by the Joint High Commission was laid before it. 
After reading, the subject was referred to the Committee 
of Foreign relations. According to the proposed treaty 
the Alabama claims are to be estimated by a board of 
five arbitrators sitting at Geneva. If they award spe- 
cific damages, the government is to distribute it; if 
general, assessors are to be appointed. The law of 
neutral obligations is written down almost identically 
as was claimed by this country. An ordinary commis- 
sion sitting at Washington will have charge of other 
war reclamations. The sea fisheries are made common, 
with a concession for American fishermen to land on 
Canadian territory, and another board will determine 
the value, if any, of this concession! ‘The reciprocal 
free navigation of all waters is stipulated, and free 
transit of goods overland,.under suitable regulations. 
The treaty is for ten years, and longer ; terminable after 
two years’ notice by either. party. On the 15th the 


treaty was favorably reported to the Senate by the 


chairman of the Committee on Foreign relations. It 
is stated that amendments will be proposed by several 
Senators who object to some portions of the proposed 
settlement. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 238. Of consuxap- | 


$7.50 per 100 Ibs. net. Chicago.—Spring wheat, $: 
Corn, 54} cts. Oats, 49} cts.. Rye, 90 ets. Barle; 
$8 ; superfine, $5.25 a $5.60. Iowa spring wheat, $ 
a $1.40; No. 2 winter red, $1.65. Corn, 49 a 5 

Oats, 51a 54 cts. Cineinnati.—Family flour, $6. 
$6.75, Amber. wheat, $1.42 a $1.45, Corn, 57 
Lard, 11 cts. Cotton, 15} cts. vee ioe 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The Annual Meeting of “The Institute for Co 

| Youth,” will be held in the Committee-room of 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day 
mo, 30th, 1871, at 3.30, Pp. mu. : 
: Ricuarp Cappury, C1 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IND 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm 
nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, f 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. Q., Philadel 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do, 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadel 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wo 

neton, M. D. ts 
Applications for the Admission of Patients m 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bo 

Managers. + 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Rehwsiy N. J. 
Fifth-day, the 4th inst., Hueu D. Varn, to M 
L., daughter of the late Benjamin Vail. = 


+) 


Diep, on the 22d of First month, 1871, Ex1za 
Wits, in the 65th year of her age, a mem’ 
Muncy Monthly Meeting, Penna. t AG 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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